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For the New-York Mirror. 


Iv one of the dense forests, from which Staten Island was called Manacknon, 
by the Lenapees, its Indian inhabitants, is a beautiful little lake, named 


from Logan, a chief of the Lenapees. Tradition tells that a few days after | 


his marriage to Netnowkwa, the most lovely of her race, she was drowned 
in the lake. Logan became frenzied with grief, and in his madness fancied 
he saw her in the lake, and plunging in to reach her, perished. Her spirit 
is still said to haunt the spot. The following lines were writen in com- 
memoration of the legead. 


LOGAN'S LAKE. 


A LEGEND OF STATEN ISLAND. 


Where thy thick woods, fair Manacknon, 
With spreading branches rise, 
Embosomed in those forest shades, 
A gentle lakelet lies. 


*Tis pleasant on its fragrant shore 
To pass an idle hour, 

Where waving trees, far arching o'er, 
Form many a hidden bower. 

But let the traveller beware ; 
For oft at dead of night, 

When the smooth lake all silent lies, 
And moon and stars are bright, 


Dim forms flit past the gazer’s eye, 
And from the silent lake 

Unearthly strains of music rise, 
And distant echoes wake. 


On such a night in long-gone days, 
Within that ancient wood, 

The mighty chief of Lenapees, 
The neble Logan stood. 


He gazed upon the silent lake 
With dim and mournful eyes, 

For ‘neath those still and silvery waves 
His loved Netnowkwa lies. 


In agony he bann’d that day 
When none were near to save 
His bride, who in her heedless glee 
Had sunk beneath the wave. 


For her he wept—on her he called, 
Adjuring her to come, 

To smile again upon his heart, 
To cheer his lonely home. 


Sudden a mystic strain was heard 
From out the waters deep, 

As if descended angel choirs 
Were watching o'er her sleep. 

And from the parted waves uprose 
A mistlike form of air; 

Well Logan knows that lovely shape— 
His Netnowkwa is there. 

Upon the moonlit lake she stood 
And beckoned with her hand, 

“Come, Logan, come; why thus afar 
Do you delaying stand ?” 


Her lover paused not—eagerly 
He leaped into the tide— 

The eddying waters o'er him close 
Logan has joined his bride. 

For many a night the Indian fires 
Upon the lake-shore burned, 

For many a day the warriors mourned 
Their chief, who ne'er returned. 


But still that fairy form appears 
Beneath the midnight moon, 

And still belated traveilers hear 
That wild and mystic tune. 


So runs the tale; and still the lake 
Lies where of old it lay, 
But the ancient lords of that fair land— 


The Indians—where are they ? W. HA. 


I! 


— 
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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


CHESTNUTTING. 

Dip you ever go chestnutting some bright and glorious 
day, when the mountain forests and the groves by the hill- 
side had assumed their many-tinted robes of gorgeous mag- 
nificence, glowing with softened splendor beneath the mel- 
low rays of an autumn sun, while the soft hazy meadows 


| lay floating as it were in an ocean of transparency ? 


“ And the sound of dropping nuts ts heard though all the woods are still, 
And twiukle in the trosty light the waters of the rill.” 


Well, it was on just such a day that I found myself one 
of a merry party equipped for a chestnut excursion. We 
did not go in gigs, or in the more fashiowable buggy, but, 
true to the spirit of fun, a large hay-cart was drawn forth, 


' two lean rosinantes, one wall-eyed, the other lame, were 


aroused from their blissful dreams of nibbling the short 
herbage of a twice-mown field, to find themselves har- 


| nessed in true di/igence style (for where leather Was want- 
| ing, ropes supplied every deficiency) to our well chosen 


vehicle, and in we all scrambled, a promiscuous medley of 
gay lads and lasses, bags and baskets. Off we started—our 
shouts of merry laughter awakening the echoes far and 
near. Even the horses seemed to imbibe (gradually it is 
true) a portion of our spirit. Wadl-eye turned his head witha 
most loving smile upon Dot-and-go-one, Who in turn raised 
such an obstreperous wicker as fairly astonished us, he not 


having been guilty of the like solecism upon good manners |; 


for many a long day. On we went rattling along—now de- 
scending a hill at break-neck speed, scaring the sheep into 
huddled groups, and arousing such a cackling in the barn- 
yards as we passed, that many a good woman ran out prying 
to the skies for a hawk, thinking, poor soul, that ravenous 


chickea-thirsty bird of prey must be hovering over her | 


brood. 
By some means, any other than accident, I found myself 


| ‘ ‘ ; 
seated next toa charming rogue of a cousin, laughing Kate, 


‘dy never breathed than cousin Amaranthia! 


and it must have been to keep her from falling that I had 
placed one arm around her, at least she seemed willing to 
think so, and that was enough. Then there was cousin 
Mary, a meek blue-eyed creature, and little Sarah with her 
large hazel eyes, one moment swimming in tears, the next 
sparkling with mirth. Then there was romantic Amaran- 
thia; whether it was that her name had imbued her with 
a portion of romance, | know not, but certain it is, a more 
romantic, fastidious, fuint-at-a-spider, screameat-a-frog la- 
The only 
hero of the party except myself was Tom Pranks, a wild, 
giddy, rattling fellow. Then throwing in two or three little 
red-headed grinning urchins to fill up the chinks, the num- 
ber of our chestnut party is completed. 

I have said we were all merry—I beg leave io retract 
we were not a// so, for cousin Aimaranthia was never mer- 
ry! what heroine erer was? No, her eyes were constantly 
in “ fine phrensy rolling,” and notwithstanding the hilarity 
on every side of her, she would continue to repeat, 

“ The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year!” 
Then she would tell the sun to go on his “ golden course 
rejoicing ;” or if a cloud perchance appeared, she would 
exclaim, 
“ Float on, float on, ve feathery clouds.” 
And once, standing up in the cart, she extended one hand 
to me, and pointing with the other to the distant moun- 
tain, exclaimed, 
* Lovest thon thro’ autamn's fading realms to stray 
To see the heath-flower withered on the hill; 


To listen to the wood's expiring lay; 
To note the red leaf shivering on the spray?" 


How much longer she would have continued J know not, 
for at this moment Tom, giving us a knowing wink, pur- 
posely jolted the cart, which threw poor Amaranthia down 
upon the aforesaid little urchins, and a shrill scream testi- 
fied at once that her poetry and tranquillity were ended. 

By this time we had arrived on the borders of a noble 


|| forest of pines and chestnuts, and as if by instinct, our rosi- 


ii 


nantes here made a dead halt, protesting they would go | 


| no further; so we all speedily dismounted, and collecting 
baskets, &c. we proceeded into the woods. Tom in the 
meanwhile having released the horses from “ durance 
vile,” suffered them to go and amuse themselves as they 
pleased, knowing by experience they would not be far off 
when needed. 

And now——would that it were possible to do justice to 
the scene into which we had entered ! Scarce a breath of wind 
Was stirring, but yet the forest was alive with music —the 
divine music of nature! Who that has ever set him down 
in the centre of some thick forest and listened to the still 
small voices whispering among the trees, now swelling 
with murmuring melody upon the ear, and anon dying 
away into perfect silence, only interrupted by the twitter 
of some bird, or the chirp of insects, but can feel in his in- 

| most soul what I would fain describe! Every step we took 
upon the dry and withered leaves echoed through the for- 
est, sending back upon our youthful hearts, in spite of our 
By the time Tom joined 


merry mood, a solemn warning 
us we were all in a moralizing vein—we had seated our- 
| selves beneath some trees, on a little sloping ground, at 

the foot of which murmured a small silvery stream, now 
almost buried beneath the rich heaps of autuma leaves, 
| and again free from all obstruction, gurgling merrily on its 
' way. Tom came dashing towards us. “ Come, come, girls, 
hurra, bring your baskets, here they are.” We all sprang 
upon our feet, and the woods soon rang with merry peals 
of laughter; some went one way, some another, and the 
sweet voices of my little cousins, calling and answering to 
| each other through the mazes of the forest, might be mis- 
taken for a party of dryades sporting amid their native 


groves. 
| gain I found myself by the side of Kate. We had ram- 
bled on together, uniting our efforts to fill our basket with 
the finest chestnuts, and now stopped under a noble old 
tree, the ground beneath our feet literally covered with the 
chestnut burr. I don't know how it was, but I felt at that 
| moment as if I cared for nothing in the world but my sweet 

cousin, and [ could not help telling her so. 


| “Kate,” said I, seizing her hand, “do you know how 


much I love you!” 
" Love thee dearest ever.” sang Kate, 
" Kate, by my soul, I do love you—rndeed J do!” 
"Oh never doubt my love,” again sang Kate. 
" But, Kate, lam not joking—dear Kate, I love you better 


, 


than imy life.’ 
© The sun will cease to shine, 
The world will cease to move, 
The stars ther light resign, 
Ere 1 will cease to love,” 
continued the laughing gipsy. 
said I, and falling on my knees 


serious, dear 


= Kate, dearest Kate,” 
among the burrs, “1 am not joking; do be 
Kate, and tell me, do you love me?” 


“ Then the youth plumped down—her hand he seized— 
“ He let fall a tear—and her hand he squeezed,’ 


Flesh and blood could bear it no longer. I stood up angrily 
against the tree, upsetting, as I arose from my knees, all the 
profits of our industry, and poured forth a shower of re- 
proaches upon the devoted head of my poor little cousin. 
I called her heartless, fickle and vain—swore I would in- 
stantly leave her and never see her more! I stopped out 
of breath—Kate had sunk down upon the ground, her little 
hands covering her face, and through the taper-fingers I 
perceived tears were trickling down, [ was at her side in 
an instant—all my anger was forgotten—and drawing her 
toward me I implored her forgiveness. Slowly she with- 
drew her hands from her face, bathed in tears, and looking 
reproachfully at me, exclaimed, 

" Oh, Harry—you are cruel !” 

" But tell me,” said 1, “ dearest Catherine, do you love 
me 2?” 

The artless girl made no answer, but throwing both arms 
round my neck, again burst into tears. Happy moment! 

* * > . > . .* * 


} 
| > 
“Come, Harry, we must pick up our chestauts—how 


could you upset them so?” 
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* Huzza! Come! bags and baskets all full,” cried Tom, || 
approaching. “ What! are here all you have gathered? | 
Why here are little Sarah and Ben have double!” Then | 
looking archly at us, and perceiving something had hap- | 
pened, he gave a significant and prolonged “ Whew-eu !” 
and discreetly disappeared. 

Our party were at length assembled, except Amaranthia. 
No one had seen her since we entered the wood—where 
could she be! “ Amaranthia!” “ Amarantha!” echoed 
through the forest, but no answer was returned. We all | 
started in different directions to look for her. A loud “ hal- 
loo” from Tom at length announced the object of our 
search, and hastening in the direction from whence his 
voice proceeded, we soon discovered Amaranthia, without 
hat or shoes, mounted upon Wall-eye and holding on by his 
mane, as he quietly grazed among the bushes. 

* Oh Tom! Oh cousin Harry! Oh help me, help me!” 
screamed the poor girl. 

* What is the matter?” burst forth simultaneously from 
us all. 

"Oh the snakes! the snakes!” she shrieked. 

It seems in her rambles after the picturesque she had 
espied a harmless snake which the warmth of the sun had 
enticed from his den. What todo she knew not, and half 
frightened out of her wits, and thinking the snake at her 
heels, she started, and on she ran over bush, over brake.” 
In leaping a brook she had lost her shoes, and a branch 
catching her bonnet, tore it from her head. In this extre- 
mity she chanced to see old Wall-eye quietly nibbling the 
grass. As the only means of deliverance from the snake, 
she sprang upon his back, and clung tightly to him for pro- 
tection. He, honest soul, never troubled his head about the 
matter, nor felt the least ambition to copy the merits of 
John Gilpin’s far-famed steed. After considerable search 
the bonnet and shoes were recovered. The horses were 
again harnessed, and we once more found ourselves rat- 
tling along the road. | 

I was happy! and I knew, by the bright blush and spark- 
ling eye of cousin Kate, that she too was happy! The 
scantiness of the chestnuts which we iad gathered served 
asa subject for much mirth among the rest of the party. 
" However,” thinks I to myself, “et them laugh that win,” | 
and J felt that ! had wop my bonny Kate! 

P.S. The wedding-cake is now making !—my cousins 
are as busy as little fairies in stoning raisins, beating eggs, 
&c. &e.—and even Kate has twice driven me from the 


kitchen. C. H. B. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


ACADEMY OF SILENCE, e 


Tuere was an academy in Balsora whose first statute 
was expressive of the character of the society, and was 
conceived in these words :—" The Academicians must think 
much, write little, and speak as rarely as possible.” They | 
call it the Academy of Silence, and there was not in all Per- 
sia a learned man who was not ambitious to be elected a 
member. The renowned Sage Zeb, who himself had writ- 
ten an excellent little treatise on the “ Benefit of Silence,” 
heard, in the remote province where he resided, that one 
seat was vacant in the Silent Academy. He left his hermit 
cave immediately, arrived at Balsora, and presenting him- 
self at the door of the room where the academicians were 
assembled, sent this epistle by the porter to the president : 
" The Sage Zeb humbly requests the vacant place.” The 
billet was delivered, but it had arrived too late—the place 
was filled. The academy was grieved at the unfortunate 
event that obliged them to refuse the great Sage Zeb, a 
man of so great learning, a head so strong, and the scourge 
of all babblers, for a fop of the court—one only capable of 
shining in the dance and pretty gabble of the drawing- 
room. The president, whose duty it was to announce the 
unwelcome issue of his application to Zeb, hardly knew in 
what way he might best do it, Afier having reflected a 
Jittle, he filled a large cup so completely with water thata 
single drop would have caused it to overflow, and then 
gave the signal to admit the candidate. He appeared with 
that simple and modest air that always announces true 
merit. The president arose, and, without saying a word, 
but with a countenance full of disappointment, pointed to 
the emblematic cup. The sage instantly comprehended 
that the desired place was lost ; but, without losing courage, 
he looked about to find some means of informing the acade- 
mician that a supernumerary member would do no injury, 
and, spying a rose-leaf on the floor, he picked it up and 


\, ten times,” (1000.) 
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the whole assemblage clapped their hands with joy, their 
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Tl 


rules were that day forgotten, and the wise Sage Zeb was | 


received by acclamation. 
They presented to him the list on which the members 


| inscribed their names; he wrote his own thereon, and then 





under the titles of histories. The confident and adviser of 
the maids-of-al!-work, she is looked upon by them in the 
light of a Prime Minister; for, like that great functionary, 
she has always some snug place in her gift, or as she 
phrases it, “in her eye,” which although it may prove no 


_ sinecure, is still desirable. Her recommendations, however, 


nothing remained but to make an acknowledgment of the |! 


mician, the sage returned his thanks without speaking. He 


| favor, according to custom. But being a truly silent acade- | 


wrote on the margin the number one hundred, of which the | 
academy consisted, and placed a cipher before it, subserib- | 


ing, “It neither adds nor takes away the value,” (0100.) 


| The president responded to the sage with as much polite- 


ness as presence of mind, placing the number one before 
the hundred, he wrote, “ now they are increased in value 


From the French. 
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INDEFINITE POSTPONEMENT. 
It happened not long ago that a gentleman of sound 


sense, decision of character, and consummate knowledge 


of all the proprieties, or what the French call the dren- 
séances of life, entered into a matrimonial engagement 


| with a lady possessing, as he thought, the like attributes 


for a desirable lifetime companion. Beautiful the lady was, 


| and fascinating as the bright creation of a poet’s dream. 
| She knew this well, and the love of conquest became with 


her as insatiable an ambition as with the monarch of old, 


|| who wept that he had no more worlds to conquer. Deeply 
‘attached to the man whom she had promised to wed, she 


yet could not willingly resign being the idol of the crowd, 


| and when besought to appoint the time of union, a spirit 


of procrastination assailed her, and a distant day was fixed 
upon. The lover waited in patience till the epoch drew 


| near, when his hope was again deferred to a point yet fur- 
ther in perspective. Thrice was he thus disappointed. The | 


fourth climacteric arrived, and the lady wrote a letter, pray- 


are by no means disinterested; for through these humble 
agents she politically expects to gain a footing in the fami- 
ly, and to come in for the “ loaves and fishes,” in the hum- 
ble shape of the fragmentary portions of the hospital board ; 
indeed, “wheels within wheels” form the intricate ma- 
chinery of her truly political system, selfishness being the 


! mainspring which sets the whole in motion. 


LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION. 

Some men have a repugnance to delivering letters of in- 
troduction, anxious as they may have been to obtain them, 
and useful as they may promise to prove. Unless a man 
has some full and distinet reason for this feeling, he is both 


| wrong and foolish. The morbid dread of a cold reception 


ing for an indefinite postponement, for various futile reasons 


too absurd to specify. The gentleman was too calm for 


| anger, but the offence of the lady was not too grave for 
slight contempt. He felt that there was no folly equal to 


that of throwing away love in a world where true love was 
so rare, and resolved to await the issue in silence. 
Two years sped on, and the train of flatterers that had 


| surrounded the lady had vanished from her presence, at- 
| tached to some other “ Cynthia of the minute,’ 
| at their profitless career. Then she turned to her first love, 


’ or weary 


and finally fixed upon a precise day (in a letter) for their 
positive union. The gentleman read the di//et-douz in quiet 


has no doubt lost many a shy stranger the advantage of 
making a warm friend. At any rate, an introductory epistle 
once accepted should be duly submitted at its destination. 
One party or other, possibly both, may take offence at the 
neglect, and so two friends are lost instead of one gained. 
A man, and particularly a young man, as the shy individual 
generally is, might better risk and even endure the mortifi- 
cation of a cool reception than not present his letter. If he 
is a worthy person, he need feel no shame in having met 
with discourtesy, and he will know thereafter how to avoid 
a bear. 

It is likely, indeed, that many of these letters may be 
given by persons without full authority of knowledge and 
friendship with the parties addressed. In such cases the 
Jetter-bearer has only his old friend to blame when he very 
fairly meets with a cold shoulder. Myriads of these open 
epistles are brought to this city every fall, and now is the 
very moment that strangers are walking about the streets 
carrying their keys to acquaintance in their pockets. We 
choose the time, therefore, to throw out a remark or two 
about the matter. There is no conventional observance of 
civilization more conducive to the comfort and convenience 
of those who change location than letters of introduction. 
The best man in the world, the finest artist, the well-bred 
scholar, the man of high genius, one courted, and favored, 
and held as a lion where he is known, without his letters 


|, must be content to be considered nobedy in another region. 


disdain, and he enclosed in an envelope the following reply: 


“Indefinite postponement,’ according to court etiquette, 


and other custom-established rules, is synonymous with 
| entire oblivion or voluntary forgetfulness. Your past con- 


duct has made it, in my mind, the same with the non-ex- 
istence of an agreement. You prayed that our union might 
be ‘indefinitely postponed,’ for the most vain and unsubstan- 
tial causes; and I, in consideration thereof, and for the 
more substantial reason of your utter heartlessness, take 
the liberty of a definite postponement for ever !” 

The words were doomed ones; and the lady, as may be 


er 


conjectured, was doomed to “ single blessedness.” 


Miss Walton, 


WASHERWOMEN. 


The washerwoman, par excellence, is generally a sort 


of round bundle of a figure, habited in a cotton dress, with 


short sleeves, provided with a capacious pair of pockets. 
A mob cap, with a very full border, conceals her tresses 
when in the suds; and an apron or two protects her from 


the accidental sprinklings of the wash-tub. The effects of 


her steamy occupation gives to her physiognomy a par- 
boiled complexion, relieved oceasionally by a very rosy hue, 
which partially tinges her nasal promontory, consequent on 
certain libations of Geneva, or other strong waters. Her 
hands are unnaturally white and spongy, arising from the 
continual immersion in hot water, to which her arduous 
vocation subjects them. The tongue is peculiarly well 
hung, and appears indefatigable. She soaps, and rubs, and 
scours, and rattles on with unabated energy. She is the 
peripatetic chronicle of domestic intelligence—the snapper- 
up of unconsidered trifles, which she ingeniously works up 
with further particulars, on dits, and rumors, drawing her 
inferences and conclusions to suit the taste of her hearers, 
with all the tactind one-sided policy of one experienced 
in the connection of “ impartial news.” 

She is a perfect register of births, deaths, and marriages 


| for the district in which she moves and washes; and, gene- 


rally speaking, her narrations are about as faithful and ve- 


To be sure, his works and conduct will in time show him, 
but that time is wasted if he wishes society at all, for by 
his letters he could be known at once. Picayune. 


SKETCH TO THE LIFE. 

The boy who lay under that portico was a boy such as 
only large towns can produce. His mother he had seen 
nothing of fur some years, and he never had any particular 
father. He was 12 years old, very ignorant, but very know- 
ing—cunning served him instead of learning. His costume 
was airy and well adapted to the season. It consisted of a 
jacket, out at the elbows, and much too small for him; 
trousers as much too large, but similar in rents and patches; 


' hat he had none; and shoes and stockings were superflui- 


placed it so carefully on the surface of the water in the cup | racious as those embellished romances given to the world |, 


ties likewise absent. His profession was of an exceedingly 
miscellaneous nature. He held horses; he carried trunks 
and carpet-bags; he ran on errands; he would tell a gentle- 
man in the street that his handkerchief was hanging out of 
his pocket, and then would touch the place where his hat 
ought to have been and beg a trifle, as a reward for honesty 
for not having stolen the handkerchief. In winter he had 
made a good penny by sweeping snow from doorways: he 
oceasionally sold bills of the play: he sometimes exercised 
his voice on the popular songs of the day ; but policemen 
were troublesome, and it was not very profitable either. 
In short, he was a merry, sharp lad, not very hones?, but 
tolerably industrious, and likely to turn out well—if he 
were not transported. A Shilling’s Worth of Nonsense. 


WARNING TO BACHELORS, 


Dr. Caspar, a celebrated physician of Berlin, says that 
the mortality of bachelors, from the ages of thirty to forty- 
five, is twenty-five per cent; of married men of the same 
ages, eighteen per cent. For forty-one bachelors who ai- 
tain the age of forty, there are seventy-eight married men. 
The difference is more striking as age advances. At the 
age of sixty there are but twenty-two bachelors alive for 
forty-eight married men; at seventy years, eleven bachelors 
for twenty-seven married men; and at eighty years, for 
three bachelors there are nine married men. 
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FAVORITE PHRASES OF THE PRESS, 


Ir must have been remarked by many, that, in newspaper 
and other popular writing, certain terms and phrases are 
every now and then coming into use, which every body for 
a while employs on all possible occasions, until, becoming 
rather stale, they are left to the very weak and small 
writers alone, or go altogether out of fashion. Generally, 
these words are first used on some remarkable occasion, 





and by a remarkable man. Running a complete round | 


of all the world’s newspapers, they come at once into every 
body’s mouth, and pass into universal currency; and it is 
enly when manki:f@ at large get thoroughly disgusted with 
them that they are allowed to drop. 

In our young days, one of the most current of these words 
was refreshing. All sorts of things, from an unaflectedly 
written book to a glass of ginger beer, were refreshing. 
Every body was fain to affect a sort of exhaustion and fa- 
tigue from the absurdities and follies of the world, in order 
to have an opportunity of saying of something that it was 
“refreshing.” This universal mania for things refreshing 
was the consequence of nothing more or less than the em- 
ployment of the word in a striking and epigrammatic man- 
ner in one of the articles of the “ Edinburgh Review.” The 
eagerness for things refreshing has of late years experienced 
a marked decline. The simple fact is, that the word has 
been worn threadbare. 

For some years past there has been a great run upon the 
word category. The logical world has had categories since 
the days of Archytas of Tarentum. Pythagoras caught them 
up there, and passed them to Plato. From Aristotle to 
Kant, all philosophers have laid stress upon the categories. 
But the public never heard much of the word till La Fay- 
ette, one day soon after the last French Revolution, spoke 
of one part of Europe being under the category of despotism 
and another under the category of liberalism. The term 
took at once, and since then every gentleman of the press 
classifies every thing under categories. Logicians before 
that period attached a particular meaning io the word, 
which is not by any means strictly attended to by gentle- 
men of the press ; but that is of little consequence, of course, 
according to the modern code, if only the word be under- 
stood as it is meant. However, we rather think category 
has become a little worn out, and is beginning to be not 
nearly so much in request as it once was. 

The time at which category arose gave birth to a few 
other phrases that have been a good deal hacked about. To 
use all-eonslitutional means, was justly thought to be a 
most important principle in policy. The word people gave 
place to the masses, and the procedure connected with any 
measure was held as a morement. Proposals for general 
butchery, whieh our ancestors would have spoken of in 
some candid but disagreeable manner, were elegantly 
adumbrated under the term physical force. When moderate 
people did any thing, the fervid spoke of them as enacting 
the farce of so and so; and when something suspiciously 
plausible was brought forward, the only remark made about 
it was “ Bah!” 

Any thing uncommon or startling was sure to frighten 
somebody from jis propriety. Even in the most simple do- 
westic matters, any one happening to be taken somewhat 
by surprise invariably /ooked unufterable things. The word 
population came into vogue, probably, in consequence of 
Mr. Malthus’ doctrines. Goldsmith, speaking of the intru- 
sion of a mad dog into a village, would have said—" The 
inhabitants rose to give it chase;” but a modern news- 
paper, chronicling such an event, would say—" The popu- 
lation rose to a man.” Population, we believe, does not 
strictly apply to persons; but no matter, Let thé world, 
like the dog, have its day. Besides, we always observe that, 
when grammarians begin to persecute a word, it is sure to 
be just the more persisted in. The best way to get the 
" population” out of any such heresy is to let them flounder 
in it till they are wearied, when they will be pretty sure to 
get out of it themselves. 

One of the favorite phrases of the press will be, we hope, 
generally acknowledged to be entitled to more than usual 
respect—the Jaw of the land. Laws were long ago laws, 
and the law was the law; but when the Reform Bill was 
passed, it was owned, by a conservative on a particular 
hustings, to be the law of the land, and as such entitled to 
fair play ; and the law of the land has ever since been a 
reigning phrase. 

A few years ago, when any paragraph appeared in one 
newspaper which seemed excessively absurd to another, it 
was customary to quote it with the addition of Fudge. 
This did very well for a while, but, unluckily, a libellous 
paragraph being quoted with this addition, both the paper 





| 


dition, were cast in damages, the judge affecting not to 


know what fudge meant, though all the world did. This | 


was a cruel commentary on a jest, and the word has since 
been modestly withdrawn from circulation. 
Clique, and length and breadth of the land, are also phra- 


ses of the last ten years. Any quiet little set of gentlemen | 


| who take upon themselves the trouble of managing some 


piece of public business which nobody else will attend to, 
is now a cligue, and, being a clique, they must necessarily 
be very bad. Length and breadth of the land is a good de- 
magogue phrase. It comes finely off the tongue, and tells 
well on a crowd. Tell any large assembly that such and 
such a cause is pervading the country, it will have no 
effect at all; but say to them that it has gone or is 


| going over the length and breadth of the land, and the 


sensation on the extreme left and extreme right, the 

centre, and all over the house, becomes tremendous. 
There are also a few learned phrases which gentlemen 

of the press, and particularly newspaper editors, were in 


| the habit of sporting on all oceasions, by way of showing 


| their intimate acquaintance with the classics, but which 
have now become dreadfully threadbare. Suppose a states- 


which originated it and that which quoted it with the ad- | 


man, in an opposite line of politics, had promised to carry 
through a measure of importance, the newspaper writer, 
not many years ago, would probably express himself thus 
in relation to the matter:—" The subject has been pro- 
pounded with as much sang-froid as if the intentions of 
the honorable gentleman were perfectly bona fide. Why, 
every one at all conversant with the gentleman's history 
is well aware that the measure m question will pass 
about the period of the Grace Kalenda. Exrperto crede! 
we well know the motives of the honorable gentleman. 
His political character has hitherto presented one of the 
blackest pieces of tergiversation and blackguardism (these 
expressions must be understood in a pardiamentary sense) 
to be found in the whole range of our political history. 
Eheu! Credat Judaus! Let no man be deceived by the 
pretences of the right honorable gentleman. Ver). sap.” 
The threatenings of power, in newspaper language, used 
to be a mere brutum fulmen; a popular orator was roa 
et praterca nifil ; and a legislative measure not advan- 
cing was in statu quo. It may be noticed, too, that states- 
men invariably “kept the word of promise to the ear,” 
and were as regularly advised to “ assume a virtue if 
they had it not.” A drinking bout in honor of some civic 
dignitary was elegantly styled “ The feast of reason and 
the flow of soul;” at which feast the honored party ex- 
pressed himself in a manner “which did equal credit to 
his head and heart,” and, in allusion to the “novel and 
affecting” nature of his situation, actually shed tears, 
“albeit unused to the melting mood.” The public, how- 
ever, seem heartily sick of all this affectation; at all 
events, the phrases noticed have been repeated usyue ad 
nauseam, and may as well sleep henceforth in “ the tomb 
of all the Capulets.” 

After this exposé of the favorite phrases of the press 
in our widely-cerculated journal, will any writer within 
these realms ever use any of them again ? We pause for 
a reply.—Chambers. 


ARITHMSLTICAL EXPRESSION, 

Ilow easy it is to speak of millions and billions, yet how 
difficult to conceive what even a million is. But still we 
should endeavor to obtain some new idea of that mighty 
number. Suppose we speak of the national debt; the 
words expressing the round sum of eight hundred millions 
sterling are already spoken; but who can form a conception 
of that amount? We know, however, what a dollar is; 
and we may, for convenience, consider its value equal to a 
crown-piece, or five shillings. We know, too, what minutes, 
hours, and years are. Then we may form some idea of the 
amount, though a remote one, when we discover by calcu- 
lation that the debt is considerably more than a dollar per 
minute from the time our first parents were in paradise to 
the present day !—more than fifteen pounds sterling per 
hour through all the ages of man’s existence! A billion, 
however, is a far more comprehensive term; so much so, 
indeed, as to be beyond all conception. Taking the Mosaic 
date, as early as can be computed, the world has not yet 
existed even one-fifth part of one billion of seconds. 


Svcan.—New rivals to the sugar-cane spring up every 


| day. Besides maples, cornstalks, beets, potatoes, &c. a 


large proportion of sugar has been procured by the French 
soldiers from the cactus fig, which abounds in Algeria. 


"Husband, I don’t know where that boy got his bad | 


temper—not from me, I'm sure.” “No, my dear—for I 
don’t perceive that you have /ost any !” 


| | 
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For the New-York Mirror. 
AUTUMN, 
Sprivc’s balmy airs have passed away, 
And Summer's sultry breath is gone, 
And Autumn, in his brown array, 
With sober pace comes marching on. 


Already, at his bidding, goes 
The spirit of the frost abroad, 
And cruel blight and ruin throws 
O’er all the fairest works of God. 


The rose, which summer suns had reared, 
Hath fallen from its parent stem, 

And from the dahlia, pale and seared, 
Hath dropped its gorgeous diadem. 


The forests on the hazy hills 

Have dofled their robes of summer green, 
And floating down the winding rills 

Their many-colored leaves are seen. 


And now the short-lived day is fled, 
And cold gray hues the sky invest, 
And sinking slowly, dim and red, 
The sun descends to Ocean’s breast. 


So let us live, that when our spring 
Shali wither ‘neath the autuinn’s blight, 
And life’s sweet morn shall spread her wing 
And vanish in the shades of night, 


We may not fear to meet the gloom 

That cathers round the bed of death, 
But calmly wait, beyond the tomb, 

Another spring’s reviving breath.  Froscuvs. 
FEMALE DELICACY. 

Above every other feature which adorns the female cha- 
racter, delicacy stands foremost within the province of good 
taste. Not that delicacy which is perpetually in quest of 
something to be ashamed of, which makes merit of a blush, 
and simpers at the false construction its own ingenuity has 
put upou an innocent remark; this spurious kind of deli- 
cacy is as far removed from good taste as from good feel- 


| ing and good sense; but the high-minded delicacy which 


maintains its pure and undeviating walk alike amongst 
Women as in the society of men, which shrinks from no 
necessary duty, and can speak, when required, with se- 
riousness and kindness, of things at which it would be 
ashamed to smile or to blush—that delicacy which knows 
how to confer a benefit without wounding the feelings of 
another, and which understands also how and when to re- 
that delicacy which can give alms without dis- 
play and advice without assumption ; and which pains not 


ceive one 
the most humble or susceptible being in creation. 


HOP. 


We speak with the lip, and we dream in the seul, 
(of some better and fairer dav; 
And our days, meanwhile, to that golden goal 
Are gliding and sliding away 
Now the world becomes « Id, boW acai if is young, 
But" The Better” ’s for ever the word on the tongue 


At the threshold of life hope heads us in 
Hope plays round the mirthful boy ; 


Though the best of its charms may with vouth begin, 


Yet for age it reserves its toy. 
When we sink at the grave, why, the crave has 
7 ' 


And over the cothin man planteth—Hop 


i 


scope 


And 1 is not a dreain of a fancy proud, 


With a fool for its dull bewetter: 
There's a voiwe at the heart that proclaims aloud 


= Ve were born to ae 


ossess the hettcr 
And that voice of the heart, O ve may believe, 
Will never the hope of the soul deceive! 
FORTUNE AND ADVERSITY. 

Charron says—" As full ears load and Jay corm, so does 
too much fortune bend and break the mind. It deserves to 
be considered, too, as another disadvantage, that affliction 
moves pity, and reconciles our very enemies ; but prosperi- 
ty provokes envy, and loses us our very friends. Again, ad- 
versity is a desolate and abandoned state; the generality c! 
the people are like those infamous animals that live only 
upon plenty and rapine; and as rats and mice forseke a tot- 
tering house, co do these the falling man,” 
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For the New-York Mirror. 
THE PIRATE’S SONG. 


BY JOHN AUGUSTUS SHEA. 


Up, sons of the ocean, 
*Tis morn in the bay, 
Yon prize must be ours 
Ere the close of the day. 
Remember your triumphs, 
Be true to your band ; 
Cool courage, keen eye, 
And invincible hand. 


My ship is my kingdom, 
My subjects her crew; 
They are valiant and fearless, 
And ready and true. 
My flag is a beacon 
Of wonder and wo, 
And the nations pay tribute 
Wherever I go. 


Yon galley that sails 
In her glory along, 
Has hearts that are gallant, 
And hands that are strong, 
But each heart shall be pulseless, 
Each cheek shall be pale, 
When the voice of our thunder 
Goes out on the gale. 
She is laden with spices 
Brought ont of the east ; 
She has gold for the coffers, 
And wine for the feast ; 
But long ere the sunlight 
Shall westward decline, 
That ship shall go down, 
And her treasures be mine. 


What matter to us 
To what kingdoms or pow'rs 
Her signal belongs, 
While the ocean is ours ? 
From the north to the south, 
From the east to the west, 
Our flag is the proudest, 
Our ship is the best. 
For death or for conquest 
We always prepare ; 
They crave not for mercy 
Who know not to spare. 
No foot of contempt 
O’er our ashes shall tread, 
For the ocean we sweep 
Will encircle our dead. 





THE ESSAYIST. 


THE DELIGHTS OF EARLY RISING. 


RY THOMAS TOBIAS TODD, 





* Rise with the lark! the opening day 
“Is rich with beauty : on the dew- 

* Bespougled grass the sunbeams play, 
* Aud all is fresh and fair to view.” 


So sang—I forget who, nor does it much matter; and 
so have preached all sorts of persons since the world be- 
gan. There are always fwo sides to every question, and 
therefore, desirous of seeing justice done to all, I take up 
my good steel pen, and, single-handed, oppose all authori- 
ties, ancient and modern, who are in favor of early rising; 


| 








her glory.” ‘True to his resolution, he woke at four « o'clock, 


| rose, dressed and yawned his way down stairs. He opened 


the door and walked forth ; the sun was rising, and looked 
like a huge ball of fire, giving a premonitory hint of what 


| might be expected by-and-by. As yet, however, the air was 


cool, and John determined to take a stroll through the fields. 
Off he weut, but ere long, feeling rather damp about the 
feet, he returned to the highroad; all was still and lonely, 
and not a soul stirring but himself. He perched himself on 
a“ Virginia worm-fence,” and tried to whistle ‘Sittin’ on 
a rail,” to dispel the feeling of desolation which weiz!ed 
him down. It was a vain attempt; slowly his head dropped 
upon his chest—but what’s the matter? Why does he 
start as though he had seen sume deadly serpent? Why 


| that look and ery of anguish ¢ 


Not without cause! His boots, his beautiful French 
boots had been thoroughly soaked through by the dewy 





grass; the dust of the highroad had whitened their once- | 


polished uppers; the heartless stones had cut off the soles, 
and poor Smith stood in his stockings on the ground! Nor 
was this all; the continuations, on Which the modern hero 
of the “ Golden Fleece” had so prided himself, had also 
fallen victims: 


e 


when he had partially recovered his senses. He returned 


found the door fast by its night-latch. He seized the bell, 
and amused himself for some time by ringing it, but no 
one came—the servants knew better than to rise so early— 
he gives another and more violent jerk; the knob is in his 
hand and he is on his back in the gravelled carriage-road! 
An idea strikes him; he snatches up a handful of gravel 
and throws it at the window of his host’s bed-room; 
at the same moment feels a strong tug at the skirts of his 
coat—they give way! he turns—looks—and runs with the 
speed of despair; not without reason, for a huge watch-dog 
is at his heels. 

He makes for the stable, where Michael is cleaning the 
horses; he reaches it, though not unseathed; and the groom, 
having called off and chained up the dog, most disrespectful- 
ly rolls on the ground ina paroxysm of laughter at the great- 
est dandy in New-York! Nor can he be blamed, for John 
certainly did not look very dignified in his jacket, (it was a 
coat five minutes before, but that dog!) and torn and dirty 
clothes; anda man running from a dog is at no time a very 


| dignitied or sclemn object. Smith was, however, very natu- 


rally annoyed, and he would have left the stable, but how 
or whither? Ride? the horses had not been cleaned or 
fed, nor was he in riding condition. Walk ? neither was he 


| in walking trim. Go back to the house and go to bed? Ex- 


which I assert to be one of the miseries of life, as I will | 


prove, not by argument, but by experience. 
Happily my personal experience is somewhat limited, 
though I did once see the sun rise; but it was when a 


steamboat, in which T was a passenger, sank at day-break | 


off Cape Hatteras, and forced me to “ turn out” for my life, 
and take to the long-boat. I most solemnly assert, that on 
that particular occasion I did not find “all fair to view,” 


though it was certainly “fresh” enough, for it was winter, | 


and the wind blew a hurricane. I will, therefore, instead of 


personal adventures, relate those of my friend, John Smith, 
Esquire. 

It was summer—clear, scorching summer; the very time 
for moonlight walks and Jove, for Saratoga and flirtation, 
for ice-creams and sherry-cobblers; in short, for all that 


actly what he wished, but he could not get in. [t was just 
six o'clock, and John was very miserable, and, moreover, 
very hungry; but he could only sit down on the step of the 
stable-door and watch the process of cleaning horses until 
about seven, when the opening of the shutters and other 


| movements showed that the family were astir. 


Rushing past the servant who opened the door, Smith 
sprang up stairs to his own room and sat down upon the 


the dew and the dust had sadly discolored | 
them, and the “ Virginia worin-fence” had done the rest! | 
This is insupportable ; I'll go to bed again!” said John, | 








| with difficulty to the house, but when he reached it he || 


unmade bed, despair personified. Breakfast, however, would | 


be ready at eight, and he must dress in time, for he was 
half-starved; so he made what haste he could, and de- 
scended to the breakfast-room. He was again too soon! The 


table was set, the plates, and knives and forks were there, | 


and the spoons, and cups and saucers, but nothing to eat— 
not even a bit of dry bread or a cracker! He went into the 
parlor and found the windows and doors all open, and the 
black housemaid busily employed in sweeping. He took 
refuge in the library, but he could not read, and the longest 
half-hour he ever passed seemed that while he was wait- 
ing for his breakfast. 


The family at length appeared; breakfast was ready; | 


he seated himself at table, but his appetite forsook him; 
he was too faint and sick to eat. Worse yet, his morning’s 
adventures had travelled from the stable to the kitchen, 


thence to his hostess’ dressing-room, and were now repeat: || 


ed for the public benefit. 
"Smith, did yon ever enjoy yourself so much before ? 


Do you think you will ever be late at breakfast again, now | 
| that you know by experience the delights of early rising ?” 


drawled Mr. Julius Octavius Stubbs, the would-be wit of 


the party. 


makes life truly pleasant, including flies and moschetoes. | 


Tired of hot streets and hotter office, Smith went up the 
river on a visit toa friend. Having arrived there, he deter- 


mined to rise betimes next day and view “ Nature in all | 
' 


Poor Smith swallowed a cup of scalding coffee, and 
laughed, or rather tried to laugh, but his misfortunes were 
too serious for joking. 

The day lagged wearily on; all summer days are long, 


| but this, poor John thought, would never come to an end! 


Night came at length, however, and Smith went to bed. 









He was tired and sleepy, but he was also nervous; his 
brain whirled ; his head ached ; he could not sleep, or if for 
a moment he fell into a fitful slumber, the events of the 
morning were acted over again in his dreams. Again 
would he feel the pangs of the terrible Towser; again 
would Michael's horrible “yaw-haw” ring in his ears; 
again would Mr. Stubbs’ white moustaches curl as he 
drawled forth some agonizing qvery; and John would 
wake in a state of mind bordering upon insanity. 


Smith has never since been known to open his eyes un- 
til assured that breakfast is on the table. 





TALES OF REAL LIF 


“THERE IS NO HURRY.” 


E. 


BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 


PART Ill. 


’ 


“Mary—my dear niece,” said Charles Adams, as he 
seated himself by her side; “ my dear, dear niece, can you 
fix your thoughts, and give me your attention for half an 
hour, now that all is over, and that the demands of the 
world press upon us. I want to speak about the future. 
Your mother bursts into such fits of despair that I can do 
nothing with her; and your brother is so ungovernable— 
talks as if he could command the bank of England, and is 
so full of his mother’s connections and their influence that 
I have left him to himself. Can you, my dear Mary, re- 
strain your feelings and give me your attention ?” 

Mary Adams looked firmly in her uncle's face and said, 


| “I will try. Ihave been thinking and planning all the 


morning, but I-do not know how to begin being useful. If 
I once began, I could go on. The sooner we are out of this 
huge expensive house the better; if I could get my mother 
to go with the little girls to the sea-side. Take her away 
altogether from this home—take her ud 

“Where?” inquired Mr. Adams; “she will not accept 
shelter in my house.” 

"TI do not know,” answered his niece, relapsing into all 
the helplessness of first grief; “indeed I do not know; her 
brother-in-law, Sir James Ashbrooke, invited her to the Plea- 
sauace, but my brother objects to her going there, his uncle 
has behaved so neglectfully about his appointment.” 

"Foolish boy!” muttered Charles; “this is no time to 
quarrel about trifles. The fact is, Mary, that the sooner 
you are all out of this house the better; there are one or 
two creditors, not for large sums, certainly, but still men 
who will have their money; and if we do not quietly sell 
off, they’ will force us. The house might have been dis- 
posed of last week by private contract, but your mother 
would not hear of it, because the person who offered was 
a medical rival of my poor brother.” 

Mary did not hear the concluding observation; her eyes 
wandered from object to object in the room—the harp 
—the various things known from childhood. “ Anything 
you and your mother wish, my dear niece,” said her kind 
uncle, " shall be preserved—the family pictures—your harp, 
your piano—they are all hallowed memorials, and shall be 
kept sacred.” 

Mary burst into tears. “I do not,” she said, “ shrink from 
considering those instruments the means of my support; 
but although I know the necessity for so considering, I feel 
I cannot tell what at quitting the home of my childhood ; 
people are all kind; you, my dear uncle, from whom we 
expected so litte, the kindest of all; but I see, even in 
these early days of a first sorrow, indications of falling off. 
My aunt’s husband has really behaved very badly about 
the appointment of my eldest brother; and as to the cadet- 
ship for the second—we had such a brief, dry letter from 
our Indian friend—so many first on the list, and the necessi- 
ty for waiting, that I do not know how it will end.” 

“T wish, my dear, you could prevail on your mother, 
and sister, and all, to come to Repton,” said Mr. Adams. 
“If your mother dislikes being in my house, I would find 
her a cottage near us; I will do all I ean. My wife joins 





| me in the determination to think that we have six addi- 


tiona! children to look to. We differ from you in our habits; 
but our hearts and affections are no less true to you all. 


| My Mary and you will be as sisters.” 


It was all a scene as of another world to the young, 
beautiful, petted, and feted girl; it had made her forget the 


|| disappointment of her love, at least for a time. While ber 


i 


| brothers dared the thunder-cloud that burst above their 


heads, her mother and sisters wept beneath its influence. 
Mary had looked forth, and if she did not hope, she 
thought, and tried to pray ; now she fell weeping upon her 
uncle's shoulder ; when she could speak, she said, “ Forgive 
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me; ina litele time I shall be able to conquer this ; at pre- 
seat I am overwhelmed ; I feel as if knowledge and sorrow 
came together ; I seem to have read more of human nature 
within the last three days than in all my past life.” 

Jt all depends, Mary, upon the person you meet,” said 
Mr. Adams, “as upon the book you read; if you choose a 
foolish book or a had book, you can expect nothing but vice 
or fvolishness; if you choose a foolish companion, surely 
you cannot expect kindness or strength.” The kind-hearted 
man repeated to her all he had before said. “I cannot,” 
he added, “ be guilty of injustice to my children ; but I can 
merge all my own luxuries into the one of being a father 
to the fatherless.” 

But! to all the plans of Charles Adams objections were 
raised by his eldest nephew and his mother; the youth 
could not brook the control of a simple straightminded 
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countryman, whose only claim to be considered a gentle- | 


man, in his opinion, arose from his connection with “ his 
family.” He was also indignant with his maternal uncle 
for his broken promise, and these feelings were strength- 
ened by his mother’s folly. Two opportunities for disposing 
of the house and its magnificent furniture were missed ; 
and when Mrs. Adams complained to her nearest and most 
influential connections, that her brother-ia-law refused to 
make her any allowance unless she consented to live at 
Repton—expecting that they would be loud in their indig- 
nation at his hardness—they advised her by all means to 
do what he wished, as he was really the only person she 


had to depend upon. Others were lavish of their sympathy, | 
but sympathy wears out quickly; others invited her to | 


spend a month with them at their country seat, for change 
of air; one finted how valuable Miss Adams’ exquisite 
musical talent would be now. Mary colored, and said, 
“Yes,” with the dignity of proper feeling; but her mother 
asked the lady what she meant, and a little scene followed 
which caused the lady to visit all the families in town of 
her acquaintance, for the purpose of expressing her sympa- 
thy with “those poor dear Adamses, who were so proud, 
poor things, that really there was nothing but starvation 
and the workhouse before them !” 

In the world, however—the busy, busy London world— 
it is idle to expect anything to create even a nine days’ 
wonder. When the house and furniture were at last offer- 
ed for sale, the feeling was somewhat revived; and Mary, 
whose beauty, exquisite as it was, had so unobtrusive a 


character as never to have created a foe, was remembered | 


with tears by many: even the father of her old lover, when 


he Was con@tatulated by one more worldly-ininded than | 
himself on the escape of his son in not marrying a portion- | 


less girl, reproved the unfeeling speaker with a wish that 
he oaly hoped his son might have as good a wife as Mary 
Adams would have been. 

The bills were taken down, the house purified from the 


auction-mob—every thing changed; a new name occupied 


ee 


the doctor’s place in the 
months the family seemed as completely forgotten amongst 


those of whom they once formed a prominent part, as if | 


they had never existed. When one sphere of life closes 


against a family, they find room in another. Many kind- |, 


hearted persons in Mrs, Adams’ first circle would have 
been rejoiced to be of service to her and hers, but they 
were exactly the people upon whom she had no claim. Of 


What family so situated ever had any influence beyond 
what they absolutely needed for themselves? With an ill 
grace she at last acceded to the kind offer made by Mr. 
Charles Adams, and took possession of the cottage he fixed 
upon, until something could be done for his brother's chil- 
dren. In a fit of proud despair the eldest son enlisted into 
aregiment of dragoons; the second was fortunate enough 
to obtain a cadetship through a stranger's interference ; and 
his uncle thought it might be possible to get the youngest 
forward in his father’s profession. The expense of the ne- 
cessary arrangements was severely felt by the prudent and 
careful country gentleman. The younger girls were foo 
delicate for even the common occupations of daily life ; and 
Mary, instead of receiving the welcome she had heen led 
to expect from her aunt and cousins, felt that every hour 
she spent at the Grange was an intrusion. 

The sudden death of Dr. Adams had postponed the in- 
tended wedding of Charles Adams’ eldest daughter; and 
although her mother agreed that it was their duty to for- 
ward the orphan children, she certainly felt, as most affee- 
tionate mothers whose hearts are not very much enlarged 
would feel, that much of their own savings—much of the 
produce of her husband’s hard labor—labor during a series 
of years, when her sister-in-law and her children were en- 
joying all the luxuries of life—would now be expended for 
their support ; this to an all-sacrificing mother, despite her 


Court Guide ”"—and in three 


' 


a high but poor family, her relatives had little power. | 









sense of the duty of kindness, was hard to bear. As long as | 
they were net pn the spot, she theorized continually, and | 
derived much satisfaction from the sympathizing observa- | 
tions of her neighbors, and was proud, very proud, of the 


praise bestowed upon her husband's benevolence ; but when | 


her sister-in-law’s expensive habits were in daily array be- 
fore her (the cottage being close to the Grange ;) when she 
knew, to use her own expression, “ that she never put her | 
hand to a single thing; that she could not live without 
port wine, when she herself never drank even gooseberry, 
except on Sundays ; never ironed a collar, never dusted the 


| chimney-piece, or ate a shoulder of mutton—roast one day, | 
| cold the next, and hashed the third. While each day 


brought some fresh illustration of her thoughtlessness to 


|| the eyes of the wife of the wealthy tiller of the soil, the 


widow of the physician thought herse!f in the daily prac- 
tice of the most rigid self-denial. “Iam sure,” was her, 
constant observation to her all-patient daughter—“1 am 
sure I never thought it would come (‘o this. I had not an 
idea of going through so much. I wonder your uncle and 


| his wife can permit me to live in the way I do—they ought | 


’ 


to consider how | was brought up.” It was in vain Mary 
represented that they were existing upon charity ; that they 
ought to be most grateful for what they received, coming | 
as it did from those who, in their days of prosperity, pro- 
fessed nothing, while those who professed all things had 
done nothing. Mary would so reason, and then retire to her 
own chamber to weep alone over things more hard to bear. | 


(To be continued.) 





NOTICES 


OF FEMALE WRITERS. 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 

Mapanme De Seviene, in her combined and inseparable 
character as writer and woman, enjoys the singular and de- 
lightful reputation of having united, beyond all others of 
her class, the rare with the familiar, and the lively with the 
correct. The moment her name is mentioned we think of 
the mother who loved her daughter ; of the most charming 
of letter-writers; of the ornament of an age of license, 
who incurred none of its ill-repute ; of the female who has | 
become one of the classics of her language, without eflort 
and without intention. 

‘To the fortunate accidents of birth and breeding were 
joined health, animal spirits, a natural flow of wit, anda 


| face and shape which, if not perfectly handsome, were al- 


lowed by every body to produce a most agreeable impres- 


' sion. She was somewhat tall for a woman; had a good 


shape, a pleasing voice, a fine complexion, brilliant eves, 
and a profusion of light hair; but her eyes, though brilliant, 
were small, and, together with the eyelashes, were of dif- | 
ferent tints; her lips, though well-colored, were too flat; 
and the end of her nose too “ square.” The jaw-bone, ae- 
cording to Bussy, had the same fault. He says that she had 
more shape than grace, yet danced well; and she had a 
taste for singing. He mates the coxcombical objection to 
her at that ume of life, that she was too playful "for a 
woman of quality ;” as if the liveliest genius and the staid- 
est conventionalities could be reasonably expected to go 
together ; or as if she could have written her unique letters | 
had she resembled every body cise. Let us eail to mind the 
playfulness of those letters, which have charmed all the 
world ;—let us add the most cordial manners, a face full of 
expression, in which the blood came and went, and a gene- 
ral sensibility, which, if too quick, perhaps, to shed tears, 
was no less ready to “die with laughter” at every sally of 
pleasantry—and we shall see before us the not beautiful 
but still engaging and ever-lively creature, in whose coun- 
tenance, if it contained nothing else, the power to write 
those letters must have been visible; for, though people do 
not always seem what they are, it is seldom they do not 
look what they can do. 


The proper idea of her, for the greater part of her life, 
is that of a sequestered domestic woman, the delight of 
her friends, the constant reader, talker, laugher, and writer, 
and the passionate admirer of the daughter to whom she 
addressed the chief part of her correspondence. In all her 
abodes, not excepting the town-house, she made a point of 
having the enjoyment of a garden, delighting to be as much 
in the open air as possible, haunting her green alleys and 


' her orangeries with a book in her hand, or a song upon her 


lips, (for she sung as she went about, like a child,) and 
walking out late by moonlight in all seasons, to the hazard 
of colds and rheumatisms, from which she ultimately suf- 
fered severely. She was a most kind mistress to her tenants. 
She planted trees, nade labyrinths, built chapels, (inscrib- 
ing them “ to God,”) watched the peasants dancing, some- 


| times played at chess, (she did not like cards;) and at al- |, 
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Seanieineaieme 
most all other times, when not talking with her friends, 
she was reading or hearing others read, or writing letters. 

The chief books and authors we hear of are “ Tasso,” 
“ Aricsto,” “ La Fontaine,” " Pascal,” " Nicole,” “ Tacitus,” 
the huge old romances, " Rabelais,” “ Rochefoucauld,” the 
novels of her friend Madame de la Fayette, Corneille, Bour- 
daloue and Bossuet, Montaigne, Lucian, Don Quixote, and 
Saint Augustin ; a goodly collection surely, a" circle of hu- 
manity.” She reads the romances three times over; and 


| when she is not sure that her correspondent will approve a 


, book, says that her son has “ brought her into it,” or that 


| 


i 


| 


he reads out “ passages.”” Sometimes her household get up 
a little surprise or masquerade; at others, her cousin Cou- 
langes brings his “ song-book,” and they are “ the happiest 
people in the world ;” that is to say, provided her daugh- 
ter is with her. Otherwise, the tears rush into her eyes at 
the thought of her absence, and she is always making 


“dragons,” or “ cooking,”—viz. having the blue-devils and 


; are most addicted to is “ dying with laughter.” 


fretting. But, when they are all comfortable, what they 
They die 
with laughter, if seeing a grimace; if told a bon-mot; if 
Witnessing a rustic dance; if listening to Monsieur de Po- 
menars, Who has always “some criminal aflair on his 
hands ;” if getting drenched with rain; if having a sore 
finger pinched instead of relieved. Here lounges the young 
marquis on the sofa with his book; there sits the old abbé 
in his arm-chair, fed with something nice; the ladies chat, 
and embroider, and banter Mademoiselle du Plessis; in 


| comes Monsieur Pomenars with the news of some forgery 


that is charged against him, or livelier offence, but always 
so periious to his neck that he and they die with " laugh- 


ter.” Enter, with her friend Madame de la Fayette, the 


, celebrated Duke de la Rochefaucauld, gouty, but still grace- 


| little, round, fat, oily man,’ 


, 


ful, and he and the lady “die with laughter ;” enter the 
learned Corbinelli, and he dies; enter Madame de Cou- 
langes, the sprightly mixture of airiness and witty malice, 
and she dies of course; and the happy mortality is com- 
pleted by her husband, the singing cousin aforesaid—"“a 
with 


es 


who was always “in 
some duke or cardinal, admiring his fine house and feasting 


at his table. These were arnong the most prominent friends 
or associates of Madame de Séevigne; but there were also 
great lords and ladies, and neighbors in abundance, some- 
times coming in when they were not wanted, but always 


|; Welcomed with true French politeness, except when they 


' ’ 
| had been heard to say any thing against the “ daughter ;” 
¢ Lad 


and then Madame told them roundly to their faces that she 


/ was “not at home.” 


Truth, wit and animal spirits compose the seeret of her 
delightfulness; hut truth above all, for it is that which 
shows all the rest to be true. If she had not more natural 
virtues than most other good people, she bad more natural 
manners ; and the universality of her taste and the vivacity 
of her spirits giving her the widest range of enjoyment, 
she expressed herself naturally on all subjects, and did not 
disdain the simplest and most familiar phraseology, when 
the truth required it. 

Her sincerity made even her errors a part of her truth. 
She never pretended to be above what she felt; she never 
assuined a profound kuowlcdge ; never disguised an igno- 
rance. Her mirth and her descrip§ons may sometimes 
appear exaggerated, but the spirit of truth, not of contradic- 
tion, is in them; and excess in such cases is not falschood, 
but enjoyment—not the wine adulterated, but the eup run- 
ning over. All her wit is healthy ; all its images entire and 


applicable throughout —not palsy-stricken with irrelevance ; 


, not forced in, and then found wanting. All her lightest and 


| ger ;’ that there were no 


most fanciful images, all her most daring expressions, have 
the strictest propriety, the most genuine feeling, a home in 
the heart of truth; 
continual feasting, that she ts “ famished for want ef hun- 


" interlineations ” in the conver- 


as when, for example, she says, amidst 


sation of a lady who spoke from the heart; that she went 
to vespers one evening out of pure opposition, which taught 
her to comprehend the " sacred obstinacy of martyrdorm ;” 
that she did not keep a ™ philosopher's shop ;” that it is dif- 
ficult for people in trouble to “ bear thunder-claps of bliss 
in others.” It is the same from the first letter we have quoted 
from to the last: from the proud and merry boasting of 
the young mother with a boy, to the candid shudder about 
the approach of old age, and the refusal of death to grant 
a moment to the dying statesman—" no, not a single mo- 
ment.” She loved nature and truth without misgiving ; and 
nature and truth loved her in return, and have crowned her 


with glory and honor. Edinburgh Review 


Cream may be frozen by simply putting it into a glass ves- 
sel, and then placing the whole in an old bachelor’s bosom, 









GLEANINGS FROM NEW WORKS. 


FOUNTAINS 


U's THEATRES, CHURCHES, AND PRIVATE APARTMENTS. 

‘Lue theatres of the ancient Romans were fitted up with 
numerous concealed pipes in every direction along the 
walls, and were connected to cisterns of water, or to ma- 
chines 
were very minutely perforated, and were so arranged that, 
by turning one or more cocks, the liquid escaped from them 
and descended upon the audience in the form of dew or ex- 
tremely fine rain. This effectually cooled the heated air, 
and must have been exceedingly refreshing to the immense 
multitudes, especially in such a climate as Italy. On some 
occasions the water was scented with the richest perfumes. 
Thus Hadrian, in honor of Trajan his father, commanded 
water impregnated with saffron and balsam to be sprinkled 
on the people at the theatres. The dining rooms of Nero’s 
golden house were ceiled in such a manner that the at- 
tendants could make it rain either flowers or liquid per- 
At one feast one hundred thousand crowns were 
expended in perfumed waters. Suetonius says they were 
discharged from “ secret pipes.” The statues that adorned 
the interior of the theatres were made to sweai perfumes 
on the audience. This was accomplished by making them 
hollow, drilling in thera an infinite number of small holes, 
and connecting them by secret tubes to reservoirs of scented 


fumes. 


waters, 
among others by Lucan, in the following passage: 
As when mighty Rome’s spectators meet 
In the full theatre’s capacious seat ; 
At once, by secret pipes and channels fed, 
Rich tinctures gush from every antique head ; 
At once, ten thousand safiron currents flow, 
And rain their odors on the crowd below. 


The custorr might be adcpted with advantage in modern 
THEATRES: to these crowded places 
more agreeable and less injurious to health. Why ean’t 
the managers announce it in their “ bills,” among other 
inducements, just as their predecessors did eighteen centu- 
ries since? One of the notices of a public entertainment in 


it would render visits 


Pompeii has been found written on the walls of a bath in 
that city. It is in these words: “ On occasion of the dedi- 

cation of the baths, at the expense of Enwus Alleius Nigi- 
dius Maius, there will be the chase of wild beasts, athletic 
contests, sprinkling of perfumes, and an awning. 


oo 
Fountains for cooling the air should constitute part of , 


the ordinary appendages to cnuRCHES, as much as appara- 
tus for heating and lighting them. They should be con- 
sidered by us, as they were by the ancients, essential to the 
health as weli as comfort of large assemblies of people. 
They certainly are as necessary here, especially in the 
Southern States, as they were in southern Europe. Their 
vonstruction is so simple, their modifications so various, 
their application so universal, and their effects so denelicial 
and cheap, that it is surprising they have not been intro- 
duced. We don’t see why a person might not be as inno- 
cently employed in pumping water during worship to sup- 
ply a fountain or jet d’eau, as in pumping air into the pipes 
of an organ, Butit is unnecessary, for where the fluid would 
not rise sufliciently high from public reservoirs or pipes that 
pass through the streets, it might be elevated into a reser- 
voir in the roof the day previous to the Sabbath. In this 
use of fountains ancient architects were clearly in advance 
of ours. 

The custom of cooling the air in PRIVATE 4 
of great antiquity in Asia, and is still kept up in the dwell- 
ings of princes. 

Sometimes the jet is made to fall into basins filled with 
flowers, the odor of which is dispersed in the spray. Bell 
describes the hall of audience at Ispahan as a most magni- 


APARTMENTS is 


ficent room, lined with mirrors of various sizes, the floor 
covered with carpets of silk interwoven with branches and 
foliage of gold and silver. In the centre were two basins, 
in which several pipes spouted water that fell among roses 
and other flowers, and produced a fine effect. Another 
fountain at the entrance threw the water so high that it 
fell like a thick rain or dew, which concealed the Schah 
from those on the opposite side. 

In our southern cities, in the absence of public water- 
works, portable fountains might be adopted on the princi- 
ple of what is known as Heron's fountain, as appropriate 
appendages to flower-gardens, and even drawing-rooms. 
The pipes might be concealed within, or modelled into a 
handsome column, whose pedestal formed the lower vessel, 
while the upper end assumed the figure of a vase. Such 
an addition to the furniture of an apartment would be a 
useful acquisition at those seasons when the atmosphere, 


for raising the latter. Certain parts of the pipes | 


| formations he introduced. Among other measures, 


The practice is alluded to by several authors, and | 


| minute more and he would be on the very spot itself. 


| would have retreated if he could. 
; heard a step approaching ; a man passed by, and as Ley- | 


| walking-stick, 


1 aul like the air of an oven, ‘scorches 0 our bodies Sates 


_ the day, and in the evening we gasp in vain for the cooling 


breeze: at such times a minute stream of water spouting 


_ and sparkling in a room would soon allay the heat and in- | 
| vigorate our drooping spirits—imparting the refreshing 


coolness of autumn amid the burning heats of summer ; and 
if the liquid were perfumed with ottar of roses, or oil of la- | 


| 


vender, we might realize the most innocent and delicious | 


of oriental luxuries. 


Cato the censor, that terrible scourge of the luxurious | 


Romans, rendered himself generally 
“he cut 
off the pipes by which people conveyed water from the 
public fountains into their houses and gardens,” probably 


learn that the physiognomy of this celebrated man, like 
that of Socrates and Thocion, was not very prepossessing. 
With eyes so grey and hair so red, 
With tusks so sharp and keen, 
Thou'l fright the shades when thou art dead, 
And hell won’t let thee in 
Ewbank's Hydraulics and Mechanics. 


nen ees 


THE END OF THE CONSCIENCE-STRICKEN,. 


He shaped his way towards the river, looking back not 
once, but choosing the obscurest paths and by-ways, and 
following them steadily. Once he leaped a wall, and 


mile or more, and then he got into an untraveled road, 
where he made good speed, and with a comfort—such com- 
fort as his condition allowed—to himself. In leaving this 
he was forced to pass a public way where there was a con- 
stant throng of travel; and while in the act of crossing, 
hearing the rattling of wheels from the city, he fled into a 
blackberry meadow, and there lay hid in the bushes for 
better than an hour. 

He was now within sight of the woods; and when, 
emerging from his ambush, his eye first fell upon them, 
he shrunk back, and his feet for a moment refused to bear 


him on. It was an instant only; and then he laughed to 


| himself at his folly in spoiling the good gait he had been 
' travelling. 


At the woods—the black, dull, hemlock woods—which 
lay like a dark stain upon the earth—he did not enter ata 
point which would hear him soonest to the place he sought, 
but fetched a circuit of better than a furlong, and looking 
about him with a trembling eye, he crept into them, as 
if by stealth. The sun had not yet made good his strength, 
and the woods still swarmed with bats and birds of dark- 


ness, Which kept about and shut back the light by the wide- 
| spread wings with which they oppressed the air. Under- 


foot the ground was heavy with a sluggish sweat rather 
than dew, and through blind paths and among tufts of use- 
less grass Leyeraft picked his way, winding about in long 
circles, and only approaching the spot by degrees. His eves 
wandered between the trees, as though a phantom were 
walking just before him; if he had cast a leok upward but 
once, he would have seen how blue and peaceful was the 
sky above him—but this he heeded not. He had come to 
the edge of a by-path that cut through the woods; in a 


He 


paused and sate upon a fallen trunk to gather his strength. 


obnoxious by the re- | 


1 beard a the laugh rT uals of young children at play in an 
orchard through which he passed, he had repented of any 


part in the deed—and how, again, when he bethought him 


of the rage of the broker, and the spite he would wreak on 
him through the debtor’s jail—he had hurried on. There 
was one good thought, too, that came back ; that when he 
had laid the child where be was to be left to die—for his 
soul refused to do it rougher violence—he had lifted a leaf, 
shed by the overhanging branch upon its little lips, so giy. 
ing it another chance to live. He remembered, too, how he 
had severed the bracelet about its neck in twain, taking 


_ one of its parts and leaving the other, with the hope that 


the child, should it live to escape its perilous exposure, 


| might be recognized and reclaimed. 


/on account of its excessive waste in ornamental water- | 
| works. Plutarch has quoted an epigram, from which we 


' crouching as he ran, he skirted along the fence for half-a- || 


As he was pondering, the dead child seemed to Spring 
from the ground, rising slowly upon him, and growing rigid 
in every limbas he rose, until he stood regarding him with 
a fixed stony eye, his little arm stretched towards him in 
menace, more terrible than if it had been a mailed hand 
aimed against his breast. H> staggered before it. The 
wind, which had been gathering since sun-rise, swept 
through the wood with a howl like that of an angry popu- 
lace. Leyeraft, whose face and brow dripped with swear, 
and whose body was as chill and comfortless as if it had 
been steeped in the river, cast a fearful glance behind him, 
and snatehing off his hat in desperate haste, he stepped 
upon the rock, and made fast an end of the cord to the old 
branch which the tree held out like a withered arm to 
ward him. The tree creaked—there was an awful groan— 
and the forfeit was paid. At that moment a crow flew 
screeching from a neighboring tree-top straight through 
the wood, and as it rose toward the clouds ‘that lowered 
on its flight, it seemed like the dark spirit of the man, on 
its way to the angry heaven whose judgment he had dared 


to invoke. Puffer Hopkins, 


WOMAN'S LOVE OF APPROBATION. 

Woman was not made to live alone any more than man, 
and the absence of the natura! assistant of the gentle sex 
was felt in ways separate from protection and support. All 
the actions of a woman, whether of useful industry or of 
ornament, are subject to the approval and pleasure of the 
other sex, to which their own are subordinate, and on 
which they are founded. To descend to the humblest form 
of this feeling: every one knows that when a fair lass has 
arrayed herself in her new gown or ribbons, or any finery 


| put on for the first time, although the admiration of her 


female acquaintance may give a degree of pleasure, the 
applause or compliment of one man is more valued than 
that of a thousand women; and this feeling, modified by 


| the circumstances of individuals, runs through the whole 


sex, and is part of the nature of the human being, implant- 


| ed in the heart by the Divine Artificer, to produce the most 


What he had done and what he was to do came upon him | 


in all their hideousness, and his heart raisgave him. He 
At that moment he 


craft looked out, oh how his soul begged and implored that | 


he would come and reason with him, and steal from his 
heart the purpose which clung like a dagger in its very 
core! The cold sweat stood upon his brow in the agony 
with which he was moved. The man bore in his hand a 
with which, with a determined look, he 
grew in the path, to the ground. 
hope for Leyeraft. He sprung up, 
stood upon the earth where, more 


smote a tall weed that 
There was clearly no 
and almost at a bound 


| than twenty years ago, he had cast down a young child, as 


he would a frail vessel, that all its life might be spilled and 
never gathered up again. He knew the place—knew it at 
once, down to the smallest blade that grew about. The 
rock was there, under the lee of which the basket that 
held the child had been set; the old gnarled branch stretch- 
ed over it—older now than when it shook its young sum- 
mer leaves upon the ground. Every circumstance and in- 
cident of the act rushed back into his mind with a fearful 
distinctness. How he had borne the child from the farm- 
house in his arms—the very look of the nurse who had 
entrusted it to him in the belief that a little air would be 


| so reviving and refreshing to the poor dear—how, when he | 


delicious fruits that grow in the garden of human life. 
Women, by themselves, require litte to be comfortable; 
they can live without bustle and without form; neither in 
beauty of raiment nor ina delicacy of food can they find hap- 
piness, so long as they have it to themselves alone. They 
require to please the other sex before they can please them- 
A knot of old maids may, to be sure, be bitterly 
merry over their tea and scandal, and despise the other sex 
with profound disdain; but there is something unnatural 
in that enjoyment, nor does any body suppose that the re- 
spectable spinster’s heart bounds with such a sweet human 
delight at the compliment of her female friends on her 
neat room, darling spaniel, and strong tea, as the heart of 
the cottager’s wife when her tired husband tells her how 
nicely she has cooked his bit of supper, and how pretty she 
looks in her clean cap. It matters not whether the husband 
be the master of a palace or the oceupier of a hovel ; 
whether his days be speut in the sports of the field, the 
drudgery of a profession, or the labor of a farm, the plea- 
sure of the wife and the object of her labor is to havea 
table comfortably spread at his return, and to see that he 
enjoys the delicacies or the necessaries which she has pro- 
vided for him; whether the provision be merely a piece of 
bread and cheese and a snow-whiie tablecloth on the deal 
table, or the rich soup, the superb joint, and the bottle of 
exquisite wine laid out in the magnificent dining-rooms, 
the feelings of a woman relative to man are the same. 
The Herberts. 


selves. 


Benrrits oF smokinc.—An American gentleman, while 
smoking in the streets of Havana at midnight, was stopped 
by another cigar-smoker and asked for a light. The Haba- 
naro was long in igniting his Principe, and inhaled his 
breath till the two cigars’ ends gleamed fiercely, while by 
the ruddy light each surveyed the other’s face. “ Pass on,” 
said the Habanaro, “ your cigar has saved your life—-you're 
not the man I took you for.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tut Wixc-axn-Wive, or Le Feu-Follet; a tale by the author of the Pilot, 
Red Rover, &c. 2 vels. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

Tnis is the seventh sea-tale which Mr. Cooper has given 
to the world, and it is imbued with all the thrilling inte- 
rest which made the very first so universally popular. The 
author is “once more upon the sea,” and there he is at 
home. The scene of the tale is in the Mediterranean, chief- 
ly pear the Isle of Elba, and its time is at the close of the 
Jast century. Its title, which created so much speculation 
when first announced, is the name of a gallant French pri- 
yateering lugger, the hair-breadth escapes of which from 
British vessels form the staple of the story. All Mr. Cooper's 

-vesscls are exceedingly trim, graceful and beautiful, and 
sail six knois to another's five. Such an one is Le Feu- 
Follet, and before her career is ended the reader becomes 
as warmly attached to her and interested in her escapes 
and those of her gallant captain, as if he too had been 
a real sharer in her fortunes. We first find her enter- 
ing the harbor of Porto Ferrajo under friendly colors, and 
soon learn that her commander is led thus to thrust his 
head into the lion’s mouth by that source of every trouble 
and pleasure, a woman. Ghita, his ladye-love, is there, and 
thither he follows her. In this cul-de-sac he is blockaded 
by a British frigate, which the agility of Le Feu-Follet en- 
ables her to elude. From that period the interest never 
subsides; a series of reckless exposures to dangers and of 
hairbreadth escapes keep the reader ina state of breath- 
less suspense down to the moment of her sad disappear- 
ance. In the progress of the tale we are introduced to Lord 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton, and witness the execution of 
the unfortunate Caraccioli. The character of Ghita is ra- 
ther tame, for Mr. Cooper never yet created a flesh-and- 
blood heroine—a title properly due to his ships—but her 
undoubting piety enables the author to carry out that por- 
tion of his design which leads him to “ contrast profound 
belief and light-hearted infidelity.” 


Tar Conpition ano THE Fate or Exctanp; by the author of “ The 
Glory and Shame of England.” New-York. J. & H.G. Langley. 1243. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

The author of these volumes looks at every thing not 
couleur de rose, but through smoked glass, which discolors 
and darkens with its own gloom every thing to which it is 
turned. He has given a painful picture of the suffering and 
the crime, the ignorance and the degradation of too many 
ofthe inhabitants of England. But though his statements 
may be generally true, so far as they go, they give an erro- 
neous impression to the reader by not embodying the whole 
truth. Misery enough may be found in al] countries, nor 
does it need a very keen eye to discover it, but with it 
should be taken the prosperity to which it is an insepara- 
ble antithesis, and which seems its necessary supplement, 
as light is of darkness, sweet of bitter. A partizan tone pre- 
dominates ; the writer seems more anxious to maintain his 
own position than to present an impartial view of both 
sides of the question. But with this drawback, and read 
with this correction, Mr. Lester’s book will be found to 
contain much valuable information upon the condition of 
the manufacturing population of England, and a highly 
colored picture of the oppression of taxes, tithes, stamps, 
duties, &c. narrated in the author's usual fluent and em- 
phatic, but declamatory style. 


The British Magazines fur November have been repub- 
lished by Mr. Mason, 102 Broadway, with his usual promp- 
titude and neatness. Blackwood’s opens with a review of 
the curious itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, a learned Jew, 
whotravelled over Europe in the twelfth century. The ad- 
mirable translations of the poems and ballads of Schiller are 
continued. They will doubtless be eventually published in 
a separate volume, and will form a valuable addition to our 
translated literature. “ An Ancient Dandy,” is a story much 
inferior to the usual level of Blackwood, without point and 
in very bad taste. The Dublin University Magazine opens 
with “Our Mess,” (less exciting than usual,) and con- 
tains an interesting memoir of the Rev. Charles Wolfe, the 
author of the famous “ Lines on the burial of Sir John 
Moore,” of which General Montgomery, the night before 
his fall, said he would rather be the author than the winner 
of the batile the next day. They have been variously attri- 
buted, but their authorship is now settled. ‘ The Husband- 
lover,” “the Keshoge papers,” &c. complete the number. 
Bentley's Misceliany is filled with its usual medley of light 
and humorous papers, in prose and verse. 


“Lives of the Kings of England,” and “ Memoirs of the 


Queens and royal favorites of France,” are about to be pub- | 
| the following melodious recitative : 


lished in London. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The essay on anothe: page upon “ Fountains,” a subject 
| mow so interesting to our city, is from Ewbank's “ Hy- 
draulics and Mechanics,” a very curious and valuable 
work, abounding in interesting items, gathered from out- 
of-the-way sources. We shall recur to it again.—" Flos- 
culus” will perceive that his request is granted. We hope 
soon to receive his “ brevities in prose.” —" The lawyer and 
his confidential clerk,” alias “ Law and Love,” “ The Me 
rage of Fame,” and“ The Man of Proverbs,” will appear 
next week. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1842. 


The Christmas Bells ; a tale of Holy Tide.—We have 


' already noticed in general terms this new sacred cantata, 


composed by C. E. Horn, and are now gratified to be en- 
abled to give the fuller details of its beauties, which are 
due to its high merits and to the approach of the interest- 
ing season which it commemorates. The first canto de- 
scribes “ How the bells rang at Christmas tide.” The day- 
break is announced by a few appropriate bars of music, and 
the ringers assemble, one after another joining in, till the 
| sound of the single bell first heard swells into a chime of 
the whole eight. The orchestral accompaniment is very 
ingenious, and introduces the first solo 
* The bells—the bells—the Christmas bells! 
How merrily they ring; 
As if they felt the joy they breathe 
To every human thing; 
The silvery tones o’er vale and hill 
Are swellimg soft and clear, 
As, wave on wave, the tide of sound 
Fills the bright atmosphere.” 


The alto voice is joined by the soprano, tenor, and bass, 
furming a quartetto, which is succeeded by a chorus, ex- 


pressing the feelings of the villagers, among whom is the 


father of the village, who is the hero of the tale, and who 
describes his rising before daylight, his Christmas fire-side, 
and the dark shadows on the wall put to flight by the ris- 
ing sun. The bells then change their tune to these words: 
" The bells, the solemn Christmas bells 
Are calling us to prayer; 
And hark! the voice of worshippers 
Floats on the morning air. 
Anthems of noblest praise there'll be 
And glorious hymns to-day, 
Te Deums loud, and Glorias— 
Come to the church away.” 
The story proceeds to tell “ How the Chrisimas bells 
cheered the old man’s heart.” 
* Soft through the winter air 
The matin peal he hears; 
He hears—he lifts his wrinkled brow 
And faintly smiles through tears.” 


He hears the distant carol of the approaching villagers, 
and “ weeps in luxury of grief.” They reach his door, and 
a lively melody describes 

" A light step on the oaken stair, 
A gay voice at the door, 
And then a bright young creature stands 

Upon the old man’s floor.” 
The child accosts him in a beautiful and touching aria, 
presenting her Christmas gifis of holly, ivy and wild rose. 
The old man responds with a blessing upon her in a cor- 
responding melody. 

The bells then ving again for the church hour, and the 
music describes " How the Christmas greeting cheered the 


old man’s heart.” He proceeds to church with the villagers, 
—“ 


and with the chimes of the bells are heard the distant 
notes of the organ. 


"Then ring again, ye Christmas bells, 

And thou, deep organ, sound; 

Angelic voices, soft and low, 
Seem floating all around. 

The Christmas morn is blest to him, 
Mid solemn strains like these, 

And sad thoughts roll away, like leaves 
Before the autumnal breeze.” 


The procession then enters the church, and the church- 
"music commences, accompanied solely by the organ, and 
the bass voices chanting “Oh Lord, open thou our lips,” 
| introducing the Gloria Patri, and Venite, followed by the 
| Te Deum, Benedictus, and “ Anthem of the day.” 
|  “ How the old man found solace in the church,” is told in 


" The prayers ave said, the sermon o'er; 

A solemn silence reigns ; 

How goldenly the noon-day beams 

_ Stream through the pictur’d panes, 

Upon a kneeling throng !—around 
The altar-steps they fall; 

The aged man is kneeling there ; 
His heart is grateful, all.” 

A solemn and impressive air describes his partaking of the 
sacrament. The music commences mournfully, but ends in 
a joyful burst at the words “ He fears no more.” The organ 
is now joined by the singers and orchestra, the peals of the 
bells are again heard, and all unite in a happy celebration, 
which concludes with the following words, set to music 
With great appropriateness and magnificent effect 


"The bells—the bells—the Christmas bells ' 
How merrily they ring ' 

As if they felt the joy they breathe 
To every human thing. 

The rich man in his mansion proud, 
The pour man in his cot, 

Hear the glad sound, and weleome it, 
Each thankful for his lot.” 


It will be readily seen that the words and incidents sup- 
ply many openings for happy and striking musical effects, 
and Mr. Horn has availed himself of them all with great 
skill and taste. The poem, which he has selected for mu- 
sical embellishment, has been published by Uh 
Appletons, in an elegant volume, including also the other 
kindred effusions of its author, the Rev. J. M. Brown, of 
Astoria. A double chorus should be provided, one portion 
being reserved till the Gloria Patri, when it would unite 


Messrs. 


with the other with powerful effect. When this cantata is 
produced with suitable vocalists, chorusses and orchestra at 
the sacred period to which it will add a new interest, its 
pleasing, touching and original characteristics cannot fail 
to increase the reputation of Mr. Horn, widely and de- 
servedly high as his happy and prolific genius has already 
raised it. 

Fay’'s new novel.—The numerous friends of our valued 
associate, Mr. Fay (among whom are found, we trust, all 
the readers of the Mirror) will be gratitied by the intelli- 
gence that his new novel is now in press in England, and 
will soon'be published in this country. It is entitled “ He- 
boken,” a name which will at once commend it to the sym- 
pathies of every New-Yorker, and which promises glowing 
pictures of the beauties of that city-Eden, and incidents, 
interesting from their domestic locality as well as from 
their intrinsic nature, and the manner in which the, are 
narrated. It is needless for us to dwell on Mr. Fay’s grace- 
ful and elegant style, artistical skill, cultivated taste, pure 
morality and high honor, These to all our 
readers, who may anticipate without fear of disappointment 


are familiar 
a rich feast in his “ Hoboken.” 


Cheap.—A “ Health Journal” is published in one of the 
Eastern States, the terms of which are “ Whatever you 


are willing or able to give.” The continued existence of 
the paper is a proof that this appeal to the honor and ge- 
nerosity of its friends meets with the success Wash its 
frank confidence deserves. The old worldly-wise maxim of 
considering every mana rascal ull you have proved him 
to he otherwise, is not infallible. He who knows that he is 
considered a villain will seldom hesitate to justify the 
opinion ; while he who feels that confidence and esteem 
are given to him, will generally endeavor, from gratified 
vanity, if from no higher motive, not to disgrace the flat- 
tering anticipations with which he is honored. 


Park Theatre.—The reign of opera is ended for the pre- 


sent, to the regret of all lovers of music. Its last week pro- 


' duced Handel's “ Acis and Galatea,” Bellini’s “ La Som- 


nambala,” which displayed Mr. Shrival’s powers to unn- 
sual advantage, and Rossini's " Barber of Seville.” Thev 
have been succeeded by Mr. and Mrs. Brougham, who are 
as attractive as when they first delicghted us. The gentle- 
man has lost none of his rich brogue, ready tact, or irre- 
sistible humor, nor the lady any of her grace, beauty, cor- 
rectness of conception, or refined polish of execution. 


Silence The officers of a court who ery “silence 


usually make more noise than they quiet. In some parts 
of Ireland they manage better. They write “Silence” in 
large letters on a piece of pasteboard, stick it into the cleft 
end of a long white red, and wave it in the face of any one 
whose voice is heard rising above a whisper. If the con- 
versation continues, they enforce the admonition by a rap 
on the head with the rod. We would suggest this plan to 
the consideration of “ Old Hays,” 
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But when I saw those bright eyes seek 
For me amid the glitt’ring throng; 
When I was told that lovely cheek 
Grew paler if I linger’d long; 
And when I knew thou didst not shun 
The path where I was sure to be, 
Was I to blame for loving cone 
Whe deign’d to own her love for me? 


3 
Though many tell me thou hast smil'd 
On others kindly as on me; 
And that my heart has been beguil'd 
By a mere trifler’s vanity : 
J cannot—will not think it true, 
Nor link thy name with weman’s guile; 
If it be so, ah! then adicu 
To woman's love and woman’s smile. 





For the New-York Mirror. 


“THE BACHELOR.” 
AN ANSWER TO THOMAS TOBIAS TODD, 


Why rail at the sex, as 
And say but for woman how blest would be man ; 

That the smiles which they give are but meant to deceive, 
And that he who returns them will bitterly grieve ; 

I, for one, sir, must tell you, and that to your face, 
If you think so much longer, I pity your case. 


Pray tell me, sad skeptic, who deems it no shame 
To speak ill of woman and tarnish her fame, 
If, when sleep has enwrapt you within its embrace, 
It has not presented some fair lovely face, 
Whose bright smiling eyes have not softened the pains 
That at times must steal over your bachelor’s brains. 


*tis often your plan, 


Do hope’s fairy visions ne’er beam on your view, 
And picture some cherub, who, kneeling to you, 
With little hands folded, lisps forth its first prayer, 
Imploring on all of God's creatures his care, 
Does your soul not expand and your heart fill with joy 
As you look, with a parent’s proud hope, on that boy ? 


Or in moments of danger, when life almost ends, 
And your bedside is left by your once-trusted friends, 
When fields and blue skies are receding from sight, 
And the spirit prepares for its far-onward flight, 
One object alone can then wean you to life— 
Tis the heartfelt affection and love of a wife. 
Though your proud lip may curl and derisively smite, 
As I picture the wants that a wife would beguile, 
Insisting the writer’s old maidishly prude, 

And looking out sharp for a chance to be wooed ; 
I'd have you to know, sir, I’m call’d young and pretty, 
And old bachelors even have said [ was witty. 


| 


But I fear me ’tis useless to talk of love’s dart, 

Or loosen the cobwebs that hang round your heart; 
Still, before I take leave, I will frankly advise 

That you make the best use of your fast-fading eyes, 


For, believe me, ‘tis time if you should wish to marry— 


I fear for your chance if much longer you tarry. 
Marianne. 


ScENE IN A DEBATING soctETY.—The Picayune says the | 


| following scene lately occurred in a debating society : 


not copper.” 


President.—We will take the ayes and noes on the pre- 


vious question. 


Member.—A word or two, Mr. President :—Friends, Ro- 





mans, Countrymen! lend me your ears 
President.—Order, sir! We will take the eyes and nose 
first ! 


Want or memory.—Talking of want of memory, Dr. 
Johnson said, “ No, sir, it is not true; in general every per- 
son has an equal capacity for reminiscence, and for one 
thing as well as another, otherwise it would be like a per- 
son complaining that he could hold silver in his hand and 
—A ieee! in Paris lately made a lucky 
hit. He pure hased an old coat, which appears to have be- 
longed to some officer of the army of Condé, for three 
francs. In taking it to pieces he had the curiosity to take 
the silk off one of the buttons, and found beneath a double 
louis. The rest of the buttons were formed in the same way. 


Goop LvcK 


Cooxery.—A patsiotie Frene len has observed—" I re- 
gard the discovery of a dish as a far more interesting event 
than the discovery of a star; for we have always stars 
enough, but can never have too many dishes! and I should | 


not regard the science as sufficiently honored or represented | 
among us until | see a cook in the first class of the Institute.” 





————— 


THE SEASON.—BY THOMAS HOOD. 
Summer’s gone and over! 
Fogs are falling down, 
And with russet tinges 
Autumn’s doing brown. 


Boughs are daily rifled 
By the gusty thieves, 
And the Book of Nature 
Getteth short of leaves. 


Round the tops of houses, 
Swallows, as they flit, 

Give, like yearly tenants, 
Notices to quit. 

Skies, of fickle temper, 
Weep by turns and laugh— 

Night and day together 
Taking half-and-half. 

So October endeth— 
Cold, and most perverse— 

But the month that follows 
Sure will pinch us worse! 


Pretty Goop.—On a recent occasion, says an exchange. 
as the marriage ceremony was about to be performed in a 
church in a neighboring town, when the clergyman desired 
the parties wishing to be married to rise up, a large num- 
ber of /adies immediately arose. 


“It’s a poor rude that won't work both ways,” as the 


'| scholar said when he sent it back at the master’s % head. 
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